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School Commencements 


always need programs and 
cards, and usually engraved 
invitations. We supply these 
things — printing done under 
our own eyes, so that it can’t 
be wrong; engraving by the 


largest engravers in the East, 

under a special arrangement with 
us. We guarantee quality of 
both printing and engraving, and 
we do it for less than you would 
pay yourself. Please make us 
prove it. 


Cosmos Pictures. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION : 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia 


WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 


WATCH ‘REPAIRING 
A WATCH Sisco 


be carefully cleaned and oiled at least 
every two years. If it is allowed to 
run for a much longer time without oil 
there is excessive wear on all bearing 
surfaces, which will destroy accurate 
time-keeping. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
Established 1810 20 SO. 10th St. 


On North Second Street. Phila. 





E extend an invitation to 
our patrons to call and 
inspect our 


LATEST CREATIONS 


Spring and Summer’s 


Exclusive Millinery 


—AND— 


Excellent Stock of BANDS, 
STRAWS, FLOWERS, ETC. 


Sincerely, 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 


he 


Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 


ANTED—TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 

to teach high-school Mathematics in Friends’ 
School for three or four weeks, beginning May 
20th, Address No. 68, this office. 


ANTED—A MOTHERS’ HELPER, TO AS- 

sist with the care of two children, help 

with sewing, and make herself generally useful. 
Address No, 62, this office. 


ANTED—BY MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, A 

a position as housekeeper, care of invalid or 

elderly lady, help a mother, or take full charge 

where order and neatness would be appreciated. 
Address Address 2329 Aspen Street. 


WANTED- POSITION BY ” EXPERIENCED 
teacber in the primary work. Address No. 
64, this office. te 


WANTED-A. HOUSEMOTHER, NOT AN 

elderly person. Call with reliable refer- 
ences, Home for Deaf Children. Take Baring 
Street caron Market Street going west to Park 
trolley, then take Park trolley to North Wynne- 
field station, five minutes’ walk to Home. 


WéANTED—EMPLOYMENT FOR YOUNG 

man about 25 years old; without both legs, 
but has artificial limbs; ran elevator in a leading 
hospital several years, and has done other light 
work; must have work at which can sit down most 
of time; is intelligent and willing; last employer 
gives excelleut recommendation; will work for 
reasonable wages. Address A. M. D,, 201 South 
llth Street. 


50 VISITING CARDS FOR 25 CENTS, 
Printed, but look like Engraved. Wedding 
invitations, $2.50 per 100. Henkel Card Co, 33 S. 


16th Street, Philadelphia. 

AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER AND 
manager would like position in institution or 

school ; is considered a manager ; best refer- 

ences Address, No. 57, this Office. 


ANTED-—IN A COUNTRY VILLAGE, IN 
family of two, a working housekeeper and 
home-maker; a middle-aged woman, or mother 
and daughter preferred ; a pleasant home. Ad- 
dress, No. 56, this Office. 


ANTED—TO PURCHASE OR EXAMINE 
original records relating to Elizabeth ‘ Had- 
don) Estaugh—Colonial foundress of Haddonfield, 
N. J. Unpublished Mss., letters, diaries, heir- 
looms, legends, etc., throwing light on her life, 
history and ancestry, also on that of John Had- 
don, of Southwark; London, his grandson, Eben- 
ezer Hopkins, and John Estaugh, of Surrey, are 
needed in the preparation of her biography. Sam- 
uel N. Rhoads, 36 Estaugh Avenue, Haddonfield, 
N. J. 





Continued on Page iii. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


Some years ago we bought a number of tents 
and used them at Buck Hil! for overflow guests. 
The settlement has grown so that in recent years 
we have not had dining room accommodations 
enough if the tents were placed in commission 
again. so that we have decided to sell them. 


They are all made of 10 oz. U. S. Army Standard 
duck, and are provided with flies, or really a double 
roof, which projects out in front six feet or more, 
making a comfortable sitting place under shelter. 
The tendency to sleep out of doors is growing all 
the time, and many who have spent the summer in 
tents are unwilling to sleep any other way. Cot- 
tagers who have an over-flow of guests will find 
them useful and those lot owners who have not 
yet erected cottages may like to have a few for 
their own use. Or, camping parties in other 
sections may want to buy them. 

Each tent is provided with a fly with the 
necessary ropes and stakes. The prices quoted do 
not include wooden platforms. 

They are; 

13 Tents 9 x 12 feet, Price 
1Tent 14x14 $30.00 
1“ 16x16 “ = $35.00 

The 9 x 12 tents are just suited for two people. 
The others will hold four very confortably. 


$18.00 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
WHITE WYANDOTTEsS. 

Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pro- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little feliows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 

Ss. B. & E. W. TWINING, 
Yardley, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
OFFICE, 603 N. EIGHTH ST., PHILA., PA. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE POLKS,” 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz- 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 
Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 


GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS AND FOREIGN TOURS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FRIENDS 


You can be assured of careful and courteous attention to your steamship 


wants if you will allow us to secure accommodations for you. 

be glad to furnish a ny information desired regarding hotels, 

tickets, routes, etc. 

oughly to supply every demand. 
Eines represented. 


Coast-wise 


A Bartlett Select Tour furnishes the opportunity of 
from care” to those who prefer party, to independent travel. 


We shall 

railroad 
wenty-Six Years experience has fitted us thor- 
All Trans-Atlantic, Trans-Pacific and 


“Travel free 
The per- 


fection of arrangements for quiet and unostentatious visits to the prin- 
cipal attractions of Europe, and relief from all worries and annoyances, 


Send for our free brochure—‘ 


‘Information ”’ containing valuable sugges- 


tions to all foreign travelers. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. 


EDW. C. DIXON, 
President, 


532 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS. 


Rowland Comley, 
President. 

Hugh Mcllvain, 

lst Vice-Prest. 
Richard S. Dewees, 

2d Vice-Prest. 
Walter H. Lippincott, 

3rd Vice-Prest. 
William Bradway, 


Trust Officer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
SWARTHMORE, PA, 


The importance of the right use of play-time 
by young people is receiving growing recognition. 

This question becomes doubly important in the 
ease of those who are resident in a boarding 
school. Recognizing this fact, we have arranged 
a large athletic field, tennis courts, gymnasium 
(with one-third acre floor space), basket ball, 
bowling, swimming pool, etc. Circulars on request. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000. 


JOSEPH T. BUNTING, of Hannis, Williams & Bunt- 
ing, Solicitor. 





begs to announce that it will occupy 
its own property, 

NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 
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A cordial invitation is extended to 
its patrons and the public to inspect 
the facilities offered for the transac- 
tion of Trust Company business. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENE BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore. 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


FASCINATING 


s _— 


Purchase a camera and en- 
joy the charm of amateur 
photography. Noth!ng can 
so recall past pleasures as 
pictures personally made. 
Cameras from $1.00 to 
$35.00. 
RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 
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Ferris & Teach: Vriwters 


, HERE is a constant demand among the buyers of good printing 
I for the introduction of embossed designs and a variety of color. 
To meet this requirement of our business we are installing this 
week a Victoria press, the latest and most approved model for this 
special line of work. We hope to have the pleasure of doing a piece 
of work for you which will show the quality of our product. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 
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GOOD WORDS XIII. 
Till altruistic vicariousness has become our 
SECOND NATURE, we shall not deeply influence any- 
body. GEORGE HERBERT PALMER. 


ONE FAITH. 


Forgive,O Lord, our severing ways, 
The separate altars that we raise, 
The varying tongues that speak thy praise. 


Suffice it now. In time to be 
Shall one great temple rise to Thee, — 
Thy Church our broad humanity. 


A sweeter song shall then be heard, 
The music of the world’s accord 
Confessing Christ, the Inward Word! 


That song shall swell from shore to shore, 
One hope, one faith, one love, restore 
The seamless robe that Jesus wore. 


—John G. Whittier. 


THE NATIONAL ARBITRATION 
AND PEACE CONGRESS. 


The necessity for national peace congresses has 
been felt with increasing force in recent years as 
the dynamic power of public sentiment along peace 
lines has increased. In recognition of this neces- 
sity Andrew Carnegie offered his co-operation and 
as a result the first National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress was held in the city of New York, 
Fourth month 14th to 17th, 1907. 

A mere chronological account of the Congress 
gives but a faint idea of what it really stood for 
and what the result of such a gathering should be, 
hence I have tried more or less imperfectly to 
gather together and epitomize the feeling expressed 
that readers of The Intelligencer who were not 
present might have some conception of what the 
world is doing for that principle which is one of 
the foundation stones of the Society of Friends. 

The Congress was opened with a letter from 
President Roosevelt in which he decried disarma- 
ment as impractical, warned against flamboyant 
utterances, reviewed the many achievements of 
this country in the interests of peace, declared 
that the second Hague Conference could not 
accomplish all that the peace advocates hoped for 
though it would be a step in the right direction, 
and suggested the limiting of the size of war- 
ships as a most practical means of diminishing the 


cost of naval armaments. 
international treaty for arbitration, and considered 
this matter the most important that would come 
up at the conference. 

‘*First and foremost,’’ said he, 


remember that though it is our bounden duty to work for 
peace, yet it is even more our duty to work for righteous- 


He hoped to see an 


‘‘I beseech you to 


ness and justice. It is righteousness that exalteth a 
nation, and though normally peace is the handmaid of 
righteousness, yet, if they are ever at odds, it is righteous- 
ness whose cause we must espouse. 

‘*In the second place, I again earnestly ask that all 
good and earnest men who believe strongly in the cause, 
but who have not themselves to bear the responsibility of 
upholding the nation’s honor, shall not by insisting upon 
the impossible put off the day when the possible can be 
accomplished. The peoples of the world have advanced 
unequally along the road that leads to justice and fair 
dealing one with another (exactly as there has been un- 
equal progress in securing such justice by each within its 
own borders); and the road stretches far ahead even of 
the most advanced. Harm and not good would result if 
the most advanced nations, those in which most freedom 
for the individual is combined with most efficiency in 
securing orderly justice as between individuals, should by 
agreement disarm and place themselves at the mercy of 
other peoples less advanced, of other peoples still in the 
stage of military barbarism or military despotism. Any- 
thing in the nature of general disarmament would do harm 
and not good if it left the civilized and peace-loving 
peoples, those with the highest standards of municipal and 
international obligation and duty, unable to check the other 
peoples who have no such standards, who acknowledge no 
such obligations, 

‘*Finally, it behooves all of us to remember, and 
especially those of us who either make or listen to speeches, 
that there are few more mischievous things than the custom 
of uttering or applauding sentiments which represent mere 
oratory, and which are not, and cannot be, and have not 
been, translated from words into deeds. An impassioned 
oration about peace which includes an impassioned demand 
for something which the man who makes the demand either 
knows, or ought to know, cannot, as a matter of fact, be 
done, represents not gain, but loss, for the cause of peace, 
for even the noblest cause is marred by advocacy which 
is either insincere or foolish.’’ 


Mr. Carnegie taking exception to this, replied, 

‘*We have heard righteousness contrasted with peace. 
Why, I tell you that righteousness and peace cannot be 
divorced. Imagine the state of mind of that man who 
insists that they can be divorced. The man 
who assumes that he is right and insists on judging his 
own course has not the proper sense, either of justice or 
of righteousness. It is the man who offers to submit his 


cause to a righteous judge that embraces the righteous- 
ness that exalteth a nation.’’ 

The messages from abroad, brought to us by the 
distinguished representatives of the peace move- 
ment of France, Germany and England varied 
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little in their content although modified greatly by 
the personalities of the men presenting them. 

Speaking of the next Hague Conference, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant said: 

‘*If we expect too much from the coming conference, its 
work will appear as a failure, as a fiasco, even if it isa 
real progress. We must see clearly, not what we would 
like to do, but what can be done, and do it. Other gen- 
erations, other conferences will follow with new aims, new 
success. 

‘For the present year the Hague Conference can take 
up, besides the regulation of private property and other 
special questions, first, development of arbitration; sec- 
ond, general affirmation of the necessity for all nations not 
to increase their armaments, and, third, organization of 
conciliation. 

‘‘I do not speak of anoher branch of its activity—the 
amelioration of the conditions of war. I believe only in 
amelioration of peace. Ibelieve the worse war appears, 
the better it is, When we try to ‘humanize war,’ as 
we say,we simply minimize its horrors. 

‘‘If The Hague Conference practically generalizes arbi- 
tration, advises limitation of armaments, and paves the 
way for international conciliation its work will be a prog- 
ress as great as was the work of the First Conference. 

‘*T declare that I feel sure of the success of the coming 
Hague Conference; I believe in the irresistible force of 
public opinion educated as it is now and as it will be 
more and more every day. After a manifestation like 


this, after such a powerful affirmation of your devotion to 
the service of civilization, it is impossible not to believe 
in the future, with American help.’’ 


For Germany Prof. Hugo Munsterberg made a 


plea for a better understanding of the German 
Emperor’s attitude toward the peace movement: 

‘‘The Germans feel that there is one way still better 
than to arbitrate in quarrels, namely, to avoid quarrels 
from the start. The spirit of this new Germany which 
longs to work and not to quarrel, has found its highest 
symbol in the genius on the empire’s throne. How did 
the prejudices of the world denounce him as the war lord 
of our time, and how has he shown in firmness and 
strength that his reign is the most powerful influence for 
peace and international friendship! This country knows 
the story; this country knows how the Emperor sent here 
his brother and his friends, sent scholars and artists, sent 
sporting yachts and museum treasures.’’ 

W. T. Stead, editor of The Review of Reviews, 
London, said he represented no government, but 
that he had come to hate the word ‘‘disarma- 
ment’’ and that no government would propose it 
at the Hague Conference. 

By far the most peaceful sessions of the Con- 
gress were those conducted by women, when dis- 
cussing the Relation of Women to the Peace Move- 
ment. Women from all parts of the country and 
from many foreign countries as well, were 
present. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston reviewed the 
history of the Peace movement, concluding with 
the words: 

The Second Hague Conference, which this time includes 
not merely twenty-six nations, but all the forty-six na- 
tjons of the globe, offers the greatest opportunity in human 
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history to lessen the world’s poverty and misery. 
every teacher tell her pupils of it. Let every woman 
who believes in prayer pray for it. Let every mother, 
wife, and daughter speak words of wisdom about it in 
their households. Let not the women of America be 
childish and inert when such stupendous issues hang in 
the balance.’’ 

Mary E. Woolley, President of Mount Holyoke 
College for Women, spoke on the relation of edu- 
cated women to peace: 


‘‘The peace movement places the emphasis upon the man 
who can think, rather than upon the one who can fight; it 
would make right stronger than might; subordinate sel- 
fish interests to the common good; allay passion, promote 
self-control, and give to individual, nation and race the 
opportunity to ‘‘set the noblest free.’’’ 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, made 
an earnest appeal to the women present to make 
peace as attractive to men as war was; to make 
it as spectacular and give it an appeal to the im- 
agination that was totally lacking. If this was 
done, she said, there would be no more war, but 
the trouble was that woman had little imagination 
and development of what she did possess was nec- 
essary. 

It was inspiring indeed to see the enthusiasm of 
the children at the Young Peoples’ Session of this 
first Congress. Orchestra, balcony, gallery and 
platform were packed with young Americans who 
listened with apparent interest to speeches far 
over their heads and who clapped enthusiastically 
at every mention of the peace movement. If 
the assemblage had been a political convention the 
applause could not have been more deafening. 


The University meeting over which President 
Butler presided discussed the relation of higher 
education to peace and arbitration. 

Dr. Felix Adler of the Ethical Culture Society 
spoke to the point that the university men could do 
much by contributing to public reason, as against 
public sentiment. The ‘‘sober second thought’’ of 
the university men, he believed, would do much for 
peace in times of excitement. Then, having said 
that men perpetuate their names by various means 
and by ‘‘having their names emblazoned over the 
doors of philanthropical institutions they had 
founded,’’ he added that ‘‘there is something 
higher and more spiritual than this, and that is 
anonymity; the desire to Jet the work stand and 
the name be forgotten.’’ 

Great interest was taken by Friends present at 
the Congress in the paper read by Dean Bond at 
the Conference for Peace Workers Fourth-day 
morning, and by a number the hope was expressed 
that we might read her address either in the 
Intelligencer or elsewhere as it was not adequately 
reported in the press and many missed the meeting 
entirely. JThis paper will be published in The 
Intelligencer next week.] 


Let 
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The resolutions adopted at the business session 
of the Congress, contain the gist of what was tan- 
gibly accomplished and were to the effect that: 

The governments of the world should provide that The 
Hague conference be a permanent institution open to all 
nations of the world; that a general treaty of arbitration 
should be adopted by civilized countries, providing for a 
reference of all disputes to The Hague which diplomacy 
could not settle; that The Hague court shouid rule that 
private property at sea, as well as en land, was immune 
from capture, and that the nations should agree to a limi- 
tation of armament. In thanking President Roosevelt for 
his efforts on behalf of peace, the resolutions read: 

‘*Resolved, That the congress highly appreciates the 
eminent services of President Roosevelt in bringing The 
Hague Court into successful operation; in exercising his 
good offices for restoring peace between Russia and 
Japan; in preventing, in co-operation with Mexcio, a 
threatened war in Central America, and in initiating at 
the request of the Interparliamentary Union, the assem- 
bling of a second International Peace Conference at The 
Hague. It congratulates him upon the reception of the 
Noble prize as a just recognition of his efficient services 
for peace.’’ 


The congress also extended its praise to Secretary of 
State Root and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 

The first National Peace Congress is a thing of 
the past. Stripped of the ‘‘panoply of peace,’’ 
the flags and bunting, the hypnotic influence of an 
enthusiastic crowd, the compliments of an inter- 
national parliament, it stands out as an epoch- 
marking example of Americanism. One man be- 
coming convinced of the advisability of holding a 
Peace Congress invites to America Europeans 
prominent in the movement abroad, gathers to- 
gether the heads of the movement in the United 
States and then invites thousands of delegates to 
come together to hold a peace meeting. 

If we, as a people, from the momentum acquired 
at this Congress shall move forward in an irresis- 
tible advance, shall feel our own personal responsi- 
bility in the results of this meeting, then and then 
only will Mr. Carnegie’s efforts be fully justified. 
As an isolated example of individual initiative it is 
stupendous, but, if it were to stop there, futile. 
Mayor McClellan summed up the matter when he 
said, ‘‘It is not so much a matter of world im- 
portance what those taking part in internationl 
conferences agree to do or not to do, as itis 
whether or not after adjournment they really try 


to keep the peace.”’ 
University Library, 


erst : EDNA HOPKINS. 
Cincinnati, O. 





WHAT WE NEED. 


“The law was given by -Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.’’ This language is 
just as true to-day as at any time in the world’s 
history. Law is still given by men, but the 
greater law is given by the Christ Spirit to the 
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individual soul. To-day we look out over the small 
radius of our own sphere and we see the great, liv- 
ing, moving part of humanity struggling with its 
burdens of building church edifices to worship God 
in, and multitudes of people meeting from time to 
time for that purpose. Many of us contrast the 
various conditions we know of and wonder why it 
is that there is so great a difference in the forms 
to the same end. More are discouraged and are 
asking why this unnecessary expense of time and 
money. But the greater question remains un- 
answered,—How shall I appear before Him? 
Friends have always held and do yet, to this prime 
principle, the Christ within, the immediate Divine 
revelation to the individual soul. We are now 
considering the plan, or method, and it would seem 
that we have nearly lost sight of the vital principle 
which would produce a method that would build us 
up. When David was wrestling with the problems 
of the church of that day he said to his people ‘‘Be 
still and know that I am God;’’ this is needed now 
just as much as at any time. This is alabor but be- 
cause it is a labor is no reason that we should 
leave the wrestling with our own inner life, but the 
more need to do this; and then as we are enabled 
to gain power to know ourselves, which is quite 
enough for us to know, we will find the overcom- 
ing perfected in our individual life. Then we will 
go forth under this light realizing that of a truth 
we know God to direct us in paths of love, peace 
and joy. 

We all agree we must have a form, but form 
without the Spirit of the living God will not suffice 
to build up a spiritual church. I am anxious to 
have our Yearly Meeting join with others in the 
promotion of greater life and build up the waste 
places on a lasting basis; then we believe there will 
be as great a eonvincement as in the days of 
George Fox. It is not the form of work so much 
as the practical life of each individual. When the 
soul yearning for a deeper, richer spiritual exper- 
ience fastens itself on the minds of the individual, 
then there will be such a gathering to the places of 
worship as we have never seen. Then we will 
take the language of Jesus to the people of his time 
as applicable now: ‘‘Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.’’ This would fire our 
souls with a holy light, we would know the meth- 
ods that would draw us together in one loving bond 
of right, and work would be to the honor and glory 
of God. We would then forgive those who had 
trespassed against us and the law, willingly, gladly, 
and the freedom of the Christ fellowship would 
be the boon of every soul. ‘‘Lord, how often shall 
my brother sin against me and I forgive him? till 
seven times?’’ ‘‘Jesus saith unto him, I say not 
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unto thee, until seven times but seventy times 
seven.”’ This is the Christ spirit. 

I have written this in the spirit of humility, and 
trust it may be received in the same spirit for our 
consideration, that we may move on and up, and 
in all things give thanks. 


Hoopeston, Il. Mary G. SMITH. 


WILLIAM MATTHEWS. 

[From a small booklet on ‘‘The Changed Warfare; Sol- 
diers who laid aside the Outward Sword and became 
Soldiers of the Cross’’; published by Friends’ Tract Asso- 
ciation, London, (or 51 Fifth Ave., New York).] 

We will conclude with two examples in our own 
days. William Matthews, of Earls Colne, who died 
in January, 1904, at the ripe age of 96, was induced, 
owing to the pressure of poverty, after his father’s 
death, to enlist in the Grenadier Guards. Here his 
good conduct secured him promotion, but, before 
completing his third year of service, having suf- 
fered much fever, he obtained his discharge on the 
ground of physical disability, and returned to his 
mother’s home at Kelvedon. 

As a boy he attended a school, kept by a Friend, 
William Impey, at Earls Colne, and even during his 
service in the army had attended Friends’ meetings 
occasionally at Croydon and Westminster. He 
continued his attendance at Kelvedon, and was 
received into membership in the Society in the 
year 1834. During a long life he rendered valuable 
service as a minister of the Society, visiting meet- 
ings in various parts of the country, and as an ad- 
vocate of peace principles who could speak from 
personal experience. 


WILLIAM DYNE. 


But one of the most striking examples was 
William Dyne, born in 1818. For not only did he 
become convinced of the sin of war and leave the 
army, but he suffered for his principles. 

When in the army, and quite a lad, he used to 
read the Bible and the lives of early Friends to a 
blind man, a member of the Society, and in this 
way became acquainted with Friends’ principles, 
and convinced of their truth. Hethen regularly at- 
tended the meeting at Rochester, leaving his sword 
in the cloak-room. This continued for twelve 
months, when he came to the conclusion that he 
could no longer serve as a soldier, the duties of a 
soldier being inconsistent with the teachings of 
Jesus Christ.. He was brought before a court- 


martial at Chatham, May 21st, 1839, and charged” 


with insubordination, to which he pleaded guilty. 
In his defence, which was prepared by his friend, 
John Hodgkin, barrister, he said, ‘‘I fully admit 
the disobedience to orders with which I am charged 
and I am well aware that, in thus refusing any 
longer to perform the part of a soldier, I am guilty 
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of a breach of discipline, and liable to the punish- 
ment which may be imposed by law in such a case. 
But my conduct proceeds not from a spirit of in- 
subordination, or wilful disobedience; it is simply 
the result of conscientious conviction that all war 
is inconsistent with the Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and a direct violation of His 
precepts. I am aservant of the Prince of 
Peace, andI canbe a soldier nolonger. . . . I 
was taken into the service when only twelve years 
of age, and when, consequently, I was too young to 
form a judgment on the subject, or properly to un- 
derstand the nature of the engagement into which 
I was required to enter; and no opportunity has 
ever since been given me to determine for myself 
how I would act. I now leave my case in 
the hands of the court, ready to suffer for the cause 
of my Lord whatever He may permit to befall me, 
but trusting that, in a Christian country and in 
this enlightened age, some consideration will be 
shown for the right of conscience. . .”’ 

He was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
After this his discharge was purchased for him 
without his knowledge, and he became an active 
worker for peace and temperance, and was one of 
the Friends who went to France after the Franco- 
Prussian War to distribute the stores of agricultural 
implements, seeds and provisions, purchased out of 
the Mansion House Fund for aid of non-combatant 
victims of the war. He died May 2nd, 1896, in his 
seventy-ninth year. 

Fellow Christians! on which side shall your influ- 
ence be used? Will you urge the young in your 
Churches to train themselves in the use of arms, 
and in preparations for slaughter, or shew them 
that if they follow the Prince of Peace, they will 
lay aside all carnal weapons and set the example of 
brotherhood and goodwill? 


THE CONSUMER—LABOR—CAPITAL. 

[From The Business World for Third month, by Pro- 
fessor J. Russell Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania. ] 

What does it cost? That is the pivotal question 
of all industry. We have had a surfeit of mechan- 
ical wonders. The great engineers have declared 
that, give them men enough and money enough 
and they can do anything, and they can. But the 
wonder of it is no longer new. We know they can 
do it and they have ceased to be the wizards of in- 
dustry. The things they do may be worth while 
or they may not; thereon hangs the whole ques- 
tion. What does it cost and who pays for it is now 
the real question, and the present and coming 
wizard of industry is the accountant, who, by his 
analyses, shows up the cankerous loss spots and 
the healthy gain spots. 
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Prices are rising, rising, rising. - A house that 
cost $4,200 three years ago cost $6,000 last year. 
- The price of coal is climbing and everything else 
is following the same course except the incomes of 


some of us. What does it mean and where will it 


end? 

Organized labor has had the support. of the pub- 
lic. The chief power of union compulsion is the 
strike, and the power back of the successful strike 
is generally admitted to be public opinion. Labor 
needed organizing, it needed better pay and needed 
better conditions. These things it should have, and 
the fair American public will probably see that it 
continues to have them. But there is one great fal- 
lacy that organized labor has been acting upon and 
which it must some day stop. The sooner it stops 
it the better. That fallacy is the idea that the way 
to raise wages is to cut down the output and make 
the job go farther. That evil philosophy disregards 
entirely the idea that large product makes large 
pay and small product makes small pay It really 
means that the worker gets high wages and the 
consumer pays it in unnecessarily high prices. 

A better example of this could not be found than 
that shown by the actual figures of the operation 
of the coal mine described in the preceding article. 
The gist of the matter is this: It costs a thousand 
dollars a week to keep that coal mine in running 
order ready for the miners to go in and work and 
send out their coal. It would cost practically that 
same sum if but ten miners and their ten helpers 
worked, or if 300 miners and their 300 helpers 
worked. In one case maintenance expenses are 
$100 per miner per week and in the other $3.33 per 
miner per week. These factors absolutely decide 
the cost of coal which the operator sells. 

The consumer doesn’t think much about this. 
Neither does the mine worker. It deserves the 
attention of both of these groups. Public opinion 
has stood back of the mine worker to see that he 
gota fair wage and decent treatment from his 
employer. As he gets paid by the ton, it makes no 
difference to him when he works, and he fails to 
see how the mine finances are affected by his ir- 
regular work. The union is yet too weak to compel 
him to work regularly, and it is too strong to allow 
the union member to be adequately disciplined by 
the operator. It may be that the operator would 
not discipline fairly if he had the power. That 
charge is made by the union. 

But as the situation now stands, the mine worker 
goes to work only when he feels like it, and he 
celebrates all our national holidays and the holi- 
days imported from a dozen foreign lands, holidays 
of his own, and holidays of various churches—some 
fifty or sixty in all. Meantime the mine mule 
stands and stamps his shoes off and idly eats his 


owner’s hay, the mine timbers rot, the mine pumps 
lift their thousand tons of water, the engines, cars 
and plant deteriorate and decay, interest charges 
pile up, the bookkeepers, clerks, foremen, bosses 
and engineers draw their pay; and, through bear- 
ing all this needless burden, the price of the poor 
consumers’ coal goes up and the mine worker’s 
wage does not, for he is paid by the ton. He 
merely did not work, and maintenance expenses 
did the rest. He doesn’t understand. The con- 
sumer (the public) must teach him. 

Just as too great independence of the miners 
pushes up the cost, so does the operator’s watered 
stock, and it can scarcely be said that he does not 
understand. 

A part of the cost of that ton of coal that the 
consumer buys is unnecessary labor charge and 
another part is unnecessary capital charge. The 
output of the company’s mines must pay the com- 
pany’s interest charges. Upon what are these in- 
terest charges based? Do they represent only the 
genuine, real, original cost of the coal lands and 
plant? Usually not, for they also include the re- 
sults of several reorganizations and consolidations, 
at each of which the capital was greatly and need- 
lessly enlarged because a small number of financiers 
and promoters pocketed vast sums of money as a 
result of the operation. The reorganizers’ secur- 
ities are converted into millions by the increased 
price of the coal that the mine produces and which 
we buy. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

[A paper read at the Week-end Conference, Sandy 
Spring, Md.] 

One of the many questions that present them- 
selves to us as parents is the religious education of 
our children; and it presents itself not as one con- 
cerning which we may only formulate and hold 
pleasing theories, but as one concerning which we 
must establish and maintain a working principle. 
It is as a practical question that I am interested 
in it. What canI usefully attempt in the direc- 
tion of religious training, first with a little child, 
later with a growing boy and girl, and still later 
with the young man and woman? 

There seems to bea curious superstition that 
parents should leave this matter until, as one 
parent expressed it, ‘‘the child has reached years 
of discretion.’’ Some explain their position by 


claiming that to influence him religiously seems 
like taking an unfair advantage of him, and that 
it is better to leave the child mind unbiased until 
the child is old enough to choose for himself. 
Leaving the question as to the right or wrong of 
this method out of consideration, it is an utter 
impossibility for him to reach that indefinable age 
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without being biased. He is going to be influenced 
either toward a religious life or away from it, by me 
or by some one else, in the home, in the school, in 
the street, in the world, and the sooner I begin 
the biasing process, the more surely will he have 
what I consider a substantial foundation. Why 
hesitate to prejudice him in favor of what I believe 
to be right and true and beautiful? Coleridge 
said he preferred a garden prejudiced in favor of 
roses and strawberries to one prejudiced in favor 
of weeds. It must be one way or the other. 

Is it necessary at all to attempt any instruction 
beyond the ethical instruction? I think so. The 
answer Jesus gave to the young man who asked 
him, ‘‘What may I do to inherit eternal life,’’ leads 
me to believe he expects of us more than merely 
to keep the law. His ‘‘follow me’’ means to 
‘‘know me.’’ We must know the Christ within to 
follow the Christ without. 

Believing this is required of us, we may naturally 
ask, what is it to develop a child religiously? 
What is there in the child to unfold and train? To 
answer this I think we must have some conception 
of what we believe that child to be. I think it is 
answered by going back to the first fact of hu- 
manity, ‘‘in the image of God, God created man.”’ 
This is certainly all the assurance we need, to 
believe that there is something about the child 
capable of development. He stands then in the 
close relationship of a son to the father, and as 
such he can learn of him and about him. He can 
learn that he stands ever in the sight of God—in 
joy and in sorrow, in fear and in hope, in failure 
and in success. He can learn of God’s abounding 
goodness and his all-sustaining love. He can 
learn to reverence him and to worship him. In 
other words, as his teacher, I should endeavor to 
make God a reality in his affections, in his under- 
standing, in his life, while he is young; for asa 
little child he is very near to God, and it is then 
that holy influences make their deepest impres- 
sions. 

The religious unfolding during these earliest 
years is perhaps the greatest part of the respon- 
sibility. It comes with the responsibility of 
parenthood. If we have any views as to right 
and wrong, any conviction as to the destiny of 
our child, any feeling as to God and his relation to 
humanity, we can and should impress those views 
upon him. Even before his desire to know shows 
itself in questionings, he unconsciously searches 
your face, nay, even your innermost soul for 
answers to questions neither you nor he could 
form. Childhood for the most part is silent; its 
joys, its sorrows, its problems are often beyond 
our realization; all we can do is to try to interpret 
the glimpses we do get and, to a certain extent, 
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anticipate his needs as to spiritual things, rather 
than trust to the future to answer them for him. 
A large part of this care rests with the mother. 
It is the work of the heart, and begins with her 
first kiss, with her first look into the baby eyes. 
Yea, it begins before that time. As Hannah con- 
secrated Samuel, so should each mother consecrate 
her child to the nobler, better, self-sacrificing life, 
even before it is her privilege to instruct him by 
precept and example. The unquestioning faith of 
Mary belongs to every mother, and should bring 
with it a full realization of her duty. When 
women realize the necessity of maintaining their 
place in God’s ministry to see that all life is built 
upon a spiritual foundation, the problem of the 
religious training of children will to a great extent 
be answered. Religion is not a matter of sudden 
and mysterious presentation; it is a matter of ed- 
ucation and of life. 

There are a few questions that we must bring 
home to ourselves, as parents, now we are in the 
midst of the work we have accepted, before we 
can successfully carry on this part of our child’s 
education. Are we quite sure of ourselves? Are 
we indifferent toward our own spiritual welfare? 
Do we actually believe in what we call our religious 
convictions? Are our ideas vague and mystical? 
I suspect so sometimes. Then let us prayerfully 
seek to remove those doubts, and finding the truth 
that satisfies, teach it and live it. Make our 
instruction and our daily life harmonize, and our 
example in the present will more likely become 
the child’s habit in the future. Believe, and 
believe with all your might in the excellence of 
your belief, and your child will unconsciously 
follow it. 

As to the matter of worshiping,—our meeting 
or our church should stand for our highest ideal 
of religious labor and thought, and as such our 
children should certainly be a part of it. So as a 
little child, take him with you; the fact of being 
in meeting makes an impression which will later 
grow into a habit. We sometimes are inclined to 
surrender our views, even when we believe he 
should go, and content ourselves with the hope 
that he will go when he is older. In other words, 
we act along the lines of least resistance and 
practice contrary to our teaching. We need not 
be surprised if he comes to the conclusion that 
going to church is not very important after all. 
Remember we impress often more forcibly than we 
instruct. Left to follow his own inclination, I be- 
lieve he is more likely to assume an attitude of in- 
difference, an attitude which will show itself later 
in criticism and disparagment. 

In this part of our child’s education, shall we 
attempt to teach religion as doctrine? Only to the 
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extent that doctrine is comprehended by the true 
religious teaching. It is only a means, and the 
means is not so great as the purpose. Neverthe- 
less, I believe in the value of certain views, and 
certain methods of worship; for instance if a belief 
in the ‘‘Inner Light’’ is my accepted form of be- 
lief, and I earnestly believe it has brought me more 
comfort than any other view could have brought, I 
certainly may teach it in its simplicity to my child; 
remembering all the time that should truth come 
to him later in another form, that with the obedi- 
ence learned in infancy and the knowledge gained 
in youth, I shall expect him to accept and use it 
toward helping him to live that deep, true, religious 
life, which is after all, -what I most desire for him. 
Perfect love embraces justice, sympathy embraces 
wisdom; and with this love and this sympathy as 
our natural parental attributes, I believe we may 
safely take up this work. We are entrusted with 
children; it is our privilege and our duty to dedi- 
cate them to the Master’s use, and to train them 
during their most impressionable years to learn 
and to obey His will concerning them. With this 
done as our part, we may rest assured that they 
will not become idlers in the ‘‘ Master’s vineyard,’’ 
but that He will use them for His glory in ways 
we cannot even anticipate of them. 
IDA PALMER STABLER. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY 
1907. Lesson No. 18. Fifth month 5th. 
JOSEPH, THE WISE RULER IN EGYPT. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.—James 1:5. 
THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Genesis 41: 38-39. 

After Joseph interpreted the dreams of the 
butler and the baker he remained two years longer 
in prison. Then Pharaoh, the ruler of Egypt, 
dreamed two dreams that no one could explain to 
him. When the chief butler heard of this he re- 
membered Joseph and told Pharaoh about this man 
in prison who could interpret dreams. When 
Pharaoh sent for Joseph and asked to have the 
meaning of his dreams revealed, Joseph answered 
as he had done before, ‘‘It is not in me. God shall 
give Pharaoh an answer of peace.’”’ He was truly 
humble because he knew that his wisdom was 
given to him by God. 

Pharaoh’s dreams and their meaning are so well 
known that they need not be repeated here. 
Pharaoh came to the very natural conclusion that 
the man who was wise enough to tell him what 
was going to happen, was also. wise enough to 
make proper provision for the seven years of 
famine. He made Joseph ruler over the the land 
of Egypt, subject to no one but himself. In order 
that all his people might know that Joseph was 
high in command he gave him a signet ring. This 
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was for the purpose of sealing state documents. 
Any paper stamped with this ring would be as 
binding as if the king himself had stamped it. He 
clothed Joseph in fine linen. Egypt was noted for 
linen that was very fine and very white. 

After Joseph was appointed to his high office 
Pharaoh arranged a state procession. Pharaoh 
rode in the first chariot and Joseph in the second, 
other officers following in the order of their rank. 
Heralds went before the procession calling upon 
the people to bend the knee to Joseph, for he had 
been made ruler over the land of Egypt. 

The wife who was given to Joseph was a woman 
of high rank. During the years of plenty two 
sons were born to them, Manasseh and Ephraim. 
When the first was born Joseph was so glad that 
he almost forgot the unkindness of his brothers 
and his years in prison; when the second son came 
he thanked God for having so blessed him in the 
land of his affliction. The seven years of plenty 
came to an end, but Joseph had filled all the store- 
houses with grain, and people came not only from 
Egypt but from all the countries round about, to 
buy the food that had been saved for this time of 
need. 

Joseph was thirty years old when he was made 
ruler over the land. He could not have filled this 
position if he had not prepared himself for it 
during those thirty years. As a son in his father’s 
house he had been thoughtful and obedient. At 
an early age he had felt that God was very close 
to him and had learned to listen to his voice. 
When he was sold as a slave, instead of complain- 
ing and rebelling, he served his master faithfully 
and won his esteem. Even in prison he won the 
confidence of the keeper and was given a position 
of trust. By faithfulness in small duties he had 
prepared himself for a great service. 

At the present time high positions often are given 
to those who are not fitted for them, but one of two 
things always happens: either the position has to 
be given up soon because of lack of fitness, or 
some one else has to do the work and it becomes 
generally known that the one who holds the 
position is only a pretender. Promotion in many 
lines is waiting for those who are prepared for it. 
The reason so many people are disappointed is be- 
eause they are looking for a position instead of 
preparing themselves to fill one. 

TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—The Storing of the 
Grain. The Selling of the Grain. Opportunities of Young 
Men To-day. 

QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—What 
were Pharoah’s two dreams? How did Joseph interpret 
them? What kind of a man was Pharoah looking for? 


What kind of corn grows in Egypt? How did Pharoah 
treat Joseph? What made Joseph fit to be ruler over 


Egypt? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, 1907. 


CONCERNING THE PEACE CONGRESS. 


Even a most inspiring and interesting Peace 
Gathering, such as was held in New York last 
week, may well be followed by a ‘‘sober second 
thought.’’ In the first place, the Congress was 
held at an opportune time. Nobody in our country 
is to-day especially adoring the war god. All of 
our present interests are in the line of peace, our 
very prosperity depending upon the quiet and 
orderly conditions of society which are conducive 
to industrial activity and commercial success. 
There isno immediate reason why an appeal should 
be made to the war spirit. In the second place, 
the Congress was not called and did not gather to 
particularly promote what the time-tested reform- 
ers call the ‘‘peace propaganda.’’ Its special ob- 
ject was to encourage the representatives to the 
Hague Court,which will meet in Sixth month, to 
continuity and steadiness of action. That is, to 
make the tribunal permanent and regular, and to 
take a more advanced position than characterized 
the experimental tribunal in 1899. To that enda 
popular and more or less spectacular demonstra- 
tion might be both desirable and valuable. This 
the Peace Congress surely was. 

It is true, that in that demonstration there was 
a considerable array of mere ‘‘sunshine’’ peace 
men, mixed with occasional experimental, sensa- 
tional and real warriors and yet through it all the 
spirit of peace ran deeper and truer than the holi- 
day reformers even dreamed. Dropped here and 
there by wise and weighty men, were gems of 
truth more vital in their nature and application 
than the honied words uttered by professional and 
popular orators. When John W. Foster, former 
United States Secretary of State, and experienced 
diplomat, declared in effect, that there is no in- 
ternational question, not excepting the undefined 
and undefinable thing called ‘‘national honor,’’ 
which may not and ought not to be arbitrated; 
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when United States Circuit Court Justice Morrow, of 
California, told the assembled thousands that no 
army or navy or any other arm of material force 
would be needed to make valid the findings of an 
international arbitration court, any more than it 
requires a sheriff to enforce the findings of the 
United States Supreme Court, they placed the 
cause of arbitration on a sure foundation. In 
short, they made the criticism of superficial edi- 
tors and even popular statesmen to the contrary 
sound silly. The Peace Congress did materially 
clear the highway for arbitration as the handmaid 
and promoter of universal and lasting peace. 

It is quite likely that a considerable portion of 
the applauding and enthusiastic thousands who 
packed Carnegie Hall last week, and the other 
thousands who unsuccessfully clamored for en- 
trance, would be found cheering a reverse senti- 
ment under warlike provocation. Yet it must 
also be admitted that what this multitude then 
longed for, that they were, in the transcendent 
moments which held them under the spell of the 
Peace Congress. At any rate it isa net gain for 
righteousness when the whilom warriors gladly 
ride for a day in the peace chariot. 

There is an element of negative danger to great 
causes, as well as to individuals, when all men 
speak well of them. The danger to the cause in 
the main lies in the possibility that its really con- 
cerned and aggressive advocates may take too 
much for granted, and consider that they may rest 
from their labors, since the crowd has taken the 
place of the standard bearers. It is never wise to 
confound a mere demonstration with lasting vic- 
tory for any cause. That the peace movement has 
so taken hold of the hearts of the people, that the 
famous and the fortunate, for the time being, are 
willing to sup with those who but recently were 
considered mere pestiferous agitators, is cause for 
rejoicing. Yet when all of this has been ad- 
mitted, there was never a time when the lovers of 
peace, the experts in the reform who know what 
is really needed, and the price of service and sacri- 
fice necessary to get it, should be more alert or 
more active than now. Let them proceed to make 
hay while the sun shines, while they industrially 
teach the presently interested and pliable public 
conscience that, the world over and for all time, 
peace is simply the fruit of personal, public, in- 
dustrial and national righteousness. 


All disputes about the nature of Christ only 
prove that the disputants are not Christians, 
because if they were true followers of the Christ 
they would have the living Christ within them- 
selves, and know his true nature.—Boehme. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Homeward bound from Washington, the 6th and 
7th was spent with the Millers at Mt. Airy, in the 
Sandy Spring neighborhood. On the 7th the 
meeting for worship was attended, and a most 
pleasant hour was spent with the Reading Circle, 
which meets while the First-day school is in session. 
It was a very alert and interested company which 
on that day gave consideration to ‘‘The Problem 
of a Free Gospel Ministry,’’ being one of the 
chapters in John Wilhelm Rowntree’s book. In 
the afternoon, by invitation, the Young People’s 
meeting was attended in the Orthodox meeting 
house. In the evening a goodly company braved 
a northeaster, and listened to the paper on ‘‘ Whit- 
tier, His Person, His Principles and His Poetry.”’ 
There has been a marked increase of Friendly in- 
terest in Sandy Spring during the past two years, 
appearing in the better attendance of the meeting, 
and in a more concerned interest in all of its ac- 
tivities. 

The evening of the 8th we visited Kennett 
Square, and took part in a well-attended peace 
meeting arranged by Rebecca Moore, and her help- 
ers, Lydia Skelton and others. The next forenoon 
Kennett Monthly Meeting was attended, while a 
Fourth month snow storm was blanketing the 
earth outside. Thé evening of the 12th was pleas- 
antly spent with the Young Friends’ Association 
in Chester. In spite of the inclement weather a 
goodly company gathered in the pleasant meeting 
house to listen to the evening’s exercises. First- 
day, the 14th, found us at the meeting in Union- 
ville, about four miles from Kennett, near the 
West Chester trolley. This meeting was laid 
down some years ago, but was revived early in the 
winter. It ought to be a center of growing 
Friendly interest. A ride of eight miles over the 
Chester county hills brought us to Chatham, the 
home of Edward A. Pennock. Here a circular 
meeting was held in the afternoon in the Metho- 
dist Church, the house being full of Friends and 
others. Samuel Broomell, Caroline J. Worth and 
Edward A. Pennock shared in the service. 

Third and Fourth-day, of last week, were spent 
at the Peace Congress in New York. The occasion 
was one of great interest, not so much because of 
what was said and done as because of the marked 
popular interest manifest in the cause,, and the 
number of notables, not heretofore especially 
identified- with the peace propaganda, who gave 
their approval to ‘‘practical and sane’’ efforts to 
make war more and more impossible. While 
there was keen interest in the person and the 
words of William J. Bryan, Andrew Carnegie, 
Governor Hughes, Elihu Root, and others, probably 
the most suggestive things said at the conference 
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came from cool-headed and experienced jurists and 
diplomats, who without the arts of oratory, made 
it plain that arbitration is a practical way of set- 
tling the quarrels and disagreements of nations. 
While the era of universal peace has probably 
not arrived, the evident popular approval of peace 
efforts may well make the old wheel-horses of the 
reform work all the harder, while part of the 
labor oar is given to the past-masters in statesman- 
ship and the captains of industry. H. W. W. 


PEACE TEMPLE AT NEWPORT. 
[From The Advocate of Peace; a letter to the Editor. ] 


Can you give me a little space in your valuable 
paper to express a wish that a Peace Temple, or 
something of the sort, may be established at New- 
port, R. I.? 

It has been my good fortune for a number of 
years past to spend some of my vacation days at 
this historic resort, not so much to see the gayeties 
of life, but the beautiful scenery; the superb 
harbor, and the air of Newport combine to make 
surroundings that appeal strongly to the student 
of nature, of history or of human affairs. 

As a number of foreign ambassadors usually 
spend the summer at Newport, it has frequently 
been spoken of as the summer capital. 

My wish is to see purchased and turned into a 
Peace Temple, with proper equipment, the Maitland 
Villa estate, comprising a fine old mansion and 
some fifteen acres of ground. The price of the 
estate is $20,000. 

From the house there is a fine view of the 
harbor entrance, where one can see clearly every 
war vessel or pleasure yacht that comes into or 
out of Newport. There is a splendid grove of 
trees on the front lawn of the estate, with always 
a delightful breeze playing; also one magnificent 
red oak tree. 

The house is reputed to have been the residence 
of Jay Gould at the time when he mapped out the 
financial plan resulting in Black Friday, so that to 
turn it into a more peaceful atmosphere would 
seem fitting and proper. 

For many years the Villa has been a favorite 
boarding place for many families prominent in 
the navy, as it is but a short walk from the Naval 
College, where boys of our nation are taught the 
methods of naval warfare. 

On the left of the harbor, and in full view of 
the spot where the Peace Temple would be situated, 
lies Fort Adams, a large military fortress, and 
nearby is the Torpedo Station, where the torpedoes 
are made for the torpedo boats, of which there are 
usually about a dozen at the island. In the centre 


of the view is Rose Island Light House, where 
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there is a large storehouse for dynamite, gun- 
powder, etc. 

During my visit there last season (1906) four of 
our large war vessels left for Manila, to be gone 
three years. We were told that they were worth 
$32,000,000. 

They had over two thousand men on board, and 
they spent $20,000 in Newport for provisions. Tosee 
from the Crag Drive this vast sum of money float- 
ing out to sea and to think of the two thousand 
homes with one member gone from each, was 
indeed a very suggestive subject for the student 
of humankind or of Christ’s gospel of ‘‘Peace on 
earth.’’ 

So I can conceive of no more fitting place in our 
country for a Peace Temple, a great and well 
equipped centre of peace work, than Newport. 


Phila., 1907. DaviIpD H. WRIGHT. 


FRIENDS HELPING THE BOERS. 


The Friends in England made a noble protest 
against the Boer War both before it was declared 
and during its continuance. Now that the war is 
over they are doing very practical missionary work 
among the unfortunate people who were impover- 
ished by it. Emily Hobhouse and other English 
Friends have established schools for spinning and 
weaving, both in the Orange Colony and the 
Transvaal. The girls are learning to spin flax, and 
the wool of the sheep and goats raised on the 
farms. In the early colonial days some of the Boer 
women made dyes from the native herbs and 
experiments are being made in this direction. 
When girls have been at the school long enough to 
spin well, they go out through the country to teach 
women and girls to spin in their homes. 

The large looms for weaving are at the schools 
and at first it was difficult to keep them going for 
lack of spinning wheels. Wood is so searce and 
costly that these are mostly imported. 
now obtained from Norway and Sweden and cost 
about five dollars by the time they are delivered. 
An appeal was made to the Swiss people and over 
sixty wheels were sent by them, some of which 
were family heirlooms. Countess Evelyn Assinelli, 
8 Grand Pre’, Geneva, Switzerland, is the treas- 
urer of the committee in charge and will gladly 
receive contributions. She writes that some Amer- 
ican Friends have already given assistance, and 
asks that this matter be brought to the attention 
of Friends generally. The following paragraphs 
of a letter from Philippolis give an idea of the nature 
of the work being done and its progress: 

‘‘The great interest of the work here lies now 
outside the school, for there one begins to see the 
growth of home industries. The nursing and de- 
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veloping of this branch of the work, which is at 
the same time the ultimate aim of our efforts and 
the basis upon which the school work must be 
built up, is due to Marion Rowntree’s energy. 
She has a faculty for getting on with the girls and 
their mothers, understands and appreciates their 
good points, is lenient to (while observant of) 
their weak points, and finds endless amusement in 
their humor, and the curious situations that con- 
stantly arise. On the other hand, they are quite at 
home with her, and respect her the more because 
they cannot twist her round their fingers in the 
matter of judging the quality of their yarns. 

‘‘A weekly duty of hers is to go to the neigh- 
boring village of Waterkloof to weigh and pay for 
the yarn; and yesterday she and I walked there 
together—a good hours’ tramp. The tiny ‘winkel,’ 
or village shop, is put at her disposal on these oc- 
casions; and there we found a collection of women, 
babies, and yarn. The women found me useful as 
a court of higher appeal, to know if this yarn was 
not as fine as that, and worth 4s. instead of 3s. 
10d., and so on. They took refusal most good- 
humouredly, well knowing themselves that our 
criticisms were just, for they are most grateful for 
the work, which one and all described as ‘lekker 
werk’—nice work—though difficult to do with 
babies at the breast. To several families this is 
their sole means of support, and poverty has driven 
them to do it. The farmers have no money to 
employ men, even if it were possible to do much 
in the drought-stricken land. Before the war, the 
great supplies laid in during abundant seasons en- 
abled people to weather the drought cycles; but 
the war exterminated all supplies, and there has 
been no good season since. 

‘‘Then we visited several cottages where spin- 
ning was going on, notably that of Mrs. F——, 
whose yarn was beautiful. She was spinning on 
one of the Swiss wheels, and, in passing, I must 
remind you that the growth of this outside work is 
wholly due to that gift from Switzerland. She and 
her husband were well off before the war, and had 
flocks and herds, but now have nothing at all, 
and so she was driven to make a few shillings 
where possible. She had a large, good house, and 
three pieces of good furniture (sheltered by a 
friend from the original wreckage) and a very large 
American organ, which, on her return from camp, 
she had found in bits strewn about, and has had 
put together again to look quite nice. Her wheel 
stood in the outhouse, where, with the door open 
to the west, the afternoon sun was streaming in, 
and beside it was a great bath, filled with freshly- 
carded Angora. (If possible, the women prefer 
spinning outside, as the wool fluff makes a house 
so dirty.) From the rafters hung her week’s spin- 
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ning, covered with a white cloth, to keep it deli- 
cately clean; and her pride and joy in uncovering 
this specimen of her work to show me was quite 
delightful. No one taught her, she just watched 
the others, she said, and then got a wheel, and in 
half a day could spin. She earns 10s. or 12s. a 
week. She begged me for another Swiss wheel to 
give toa girl near by, whom she was going to 
teach. 

‘‘Thence we went to the cottage of an old pupil, 
who had a rug loom made by a village man for only 
15s., and was at work upon it in a minute bedroom. 
She had spun her own yarn on the Swiss wheel, 
which stood in a corner, and was showing her old 
mother how to do that part of the work. Her warp 
was well put on, and the rug looked promising.”’ 


SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 
[Letters received by Martha Schofield, of the Schofield 
Industrial School for Colored People at Aiken, S. C.] 
(From a dear Southern white woman.) 


Aiken, Dec. 1906. 
Dear Miss Martha:-— 


A happy New Year to you, and 
all you care for, and for whom you have given 
your life, strength and energy. God bless you, 
and God bless the people you are working for. 

Enclosed is a check for five dollars, I wish it 
were five thousand instead. I see by the Bulletin 
you want some painting done, this will help a little 
but use it where you think best. 

I am sorry I could not accept your kind invita- 
tion, but I have been on a visit to my dear ones, 
and have just returned. 

May He who said, ‘‘He shall give His angels 
charge over thee’’ be very near and dear to you 
this Year. 

Yours, in all work for the dear Lord. 


Elleton, S. C. 
Miss Chofield, 


I write to ask you What Will you 
charge me and one of my sistrs to come to scool 
miss Chofield I wanted to come to scool mity Bad 
But We have not got the Money to come But I my 
self if you Will alowe me being a licen preacher to 
have Saturday and Sunday I think I can keep up 
my scooling alowe me to do this in my travling 
about I Would pay you some every Monday on my 
scooling write and tell me What is the best you 
can do for us see miss Schofield can you help us 
out. I am Well we all are Well. 

yours truly 


Talatha, S. C. 
Dear Miss Schofield :— 


I have decided in my mind to 
write to you this morning. I and family are quite 
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well. I am married now staying way out in the 
country, farming. Iam a long ways from any 
town or city, 14 miles from Aiken and 18 miles 
from Augusta, Ga., so you see I am trying to make 
myself a man. Working hard every day of my 
life. Am onmy wife’s little farm of about ten 
acres. I tend it and work a share crop with an- 
other man. After I left school (against your ad- 
vice) I worked awhile in Aiken, made money and 
‘threw it away,’’ then began to think of all your 
good teaching and talk to me, and left there and 
came to the country and stayed till I married. I 
am trying my very best to take care of my dear 
little family; there are three of us now. I am not 
a drunkard nor a gambler, neither rambler. When 
I leave my house in the morning I go to work and 
when the sun is low I come home to my little 
family. I never forget what I learned at the Scho- 
field School. 
I would like very much to take the Farm Journal; 
will you please tell me how I can get it. 
I want to bring my wife up there sometime. 
Give my love to teachers and all I know. 
I am yours truly, 
Hurley Boyd. 


RUDIMENTARY COMMERCIALISM. 

[From a Chicago paper; published at the request of a 
Friend. ] 

Trusts, moneyed aristocracies, and many of the 
so-called commercial evils in America are found 
among the Indian tribes of the northwest coast of 
the continent, according to Eben Mumford, a 
graduate student in .the University of Chicago, 
who has written an article on ‘‘Origins of Leader- 
ship,’’ published in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. 

Writing of the Tlinkits, he says: 

‘‘The kinds of property which determined rank 
and leadership among them consisted of imple- 
ments, blankets, canoes, wives, slaves, etc., 


| property in land being held communal, as among 


all hunting and fishing peoples. In some of the 
tribes the large and well-made canoes are owned 
by a few individuals, who thus become capitalists 
and increase their wealth through controlling the 
labor of others. 

‘‘Distinctions of rank are rigidly observed in all 
social relations and depend chiefly upon wealth. 
Among the Nootkas feasts are given by the chiefs 
and richer classes nearly every evening during the 
‘season.’ The elite, on arrival, are announced by 
name and assigned a place according to rank.”’ 


Peace will prevail when it is seen that to main- 
tain it requires virility of a higher order than war 
demands.—Christian Register. 
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GOLDEN VOLUMES. 
I. 

How may I tell of these volumes whose charm I have loved 
so long, 

These golden volumes of wisdom, these beautiful books of 
song, — 

How tell of the long sweet mornings, the never-forgotten 
eves, 

When lost in a land of enchantment I turned their splendid 
leaves 

And followed our friend and teacher who loves them true 
and well 

As he led through the happy meadows where the blessed 
Muses dwell! 


II. 

Milton and Keats and Wordsworth in wonderful verse have 
told 

The joys of the wise book-lover who travels the realms of 
gold; 

They have sung in matchless music of the pleasure true 
and pure 

Awaiting the glad disciples who follow still the lure 

And the charm of books where poet and seer and scholar 
and sage 

Have spoken noble wisdom and truth to every age. 


III 


“*Old books are best!’’—Ah, truly, from out the memoried 
years 

They bring us their freight of affection and music and 
wistful tears; 

They tell as with golden voices of the wisdom sweet and old 

Bequeathed by the deathless dreamers and poets with hearts 
of gold; 

And to him who loves their music and seeks to share their 
lore 

They give unrivaled riches that perish nevermore. 


IV. 


Systems arise and vanish, and mortals have their day,— 
’Tis only the wise old masters of song who have come to 
stay ; 
’Tis only the seer and scholar and sage whose thoughts 
endure 
Embalmed forever and ever in volumes good and pure, — 
O Swarthmore’s sons and daughters, may you love and 
cherish long 
These books of our friend and teacher who gave us the 
love of song! 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
Read at the presentation of Professor Appleton’s private 
library to Swarthmore College Library, by the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 


THE RISING OF THE SAP. 


Round tawny feathery tufts of sedge 
The new green softly flows, 

The maples tint the woodland’s edge— 
The hyla welcome blows. 

The field-lark flutes, ‘‘Good to be here!’’ 
The starlings, winged flames, 

Drift o’er—and countless friends appear— 
The weeds that have no names. 


With gurgling, tinkling songs of joy 
The blackbirds charm the sky, 

Swart gipsy gangs that find employ 
In love and melody. 


The old leaf of the white oak falls 
To make room for the new; 

And ferns unfold their fuzzy balls, 
And tenderer grows the blue. 


I hear the redhead’s tap, tap, tap ! 
The flicker’s quick, quick, quick ! 
The catkins feel the thrill of sap 
And lengthen soft and thick. 
The new ground smoke floats far and low, 
Ah me, it’s smell is good, 
And oh, the call that thrills me so— 
The spring call of the wood! 


INGRAM CROCKETT, in Youth’s Companion. 


BIRTHS. 

BAYNES.—To Isaac and Minnie Baynes, of Blue River 
Monthly Meeting, Ind., Third month 8th, 1907, a daughter 
who is named Bernice, 

WALTER.—At Christiana, Pa., on Third month 12th, 
1907, to B. Frank and Eleanor W. Walter, a son who is 
named Robert Brinton Walter. 


MARRIAGES. 

WALTON—SOMMERELL.—On Fourth month 4th, 
1907, at their home, 428 South Ann St., Lancaster, Pa., 
by Friends’ ceremony, I. Roy Walton to Elsie M.Sommerell. 
Both members of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

WEBSTER—SHOTWELL.—At the home of H. Webster 
Zavitz, Coldstream, Ontario, under care of Lobo Monthly 
Meeting, on 10th of Fourth month, 1907, Bertha May 
Shotwell, daughter of Sarah V. Zavitz, to Frank Webster, 
of Cheyney, Pa., son of Esther L. Webster, of California. 


DEATHS. 

CORLIES.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Fourth month 2d, 
1907, Mary Lavina Corlies, widow of the late Walter Cor- 
lies, aged 81 years. 

EVANS.—On Fourth month 17th, 1907, Anna R. Evans, 
widow of the late Evan B. Evans. She died in Phila- 
delphia ; her home was near Kelton, Chester county, Pa. ; 
she was a member of New Garden Monthly Meeting but 
attended West Grove Meeting when her health permitted 
and there her interment was made. 

STARR.—At the Friends’ Boarding Home, West Chester, 
Pa., on Fourth month 20th, 1907, Rebecca H., wife of 
Jeremiah Starr, in the 78th year of her age. She was a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends _Inter- 
ment at the Friends’ meeting house grounds, New Garden, 
Pa. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


John Marcussen, a minister of Denmark Yearly Meeting, 
having gone through his religious visit among Norwegian 
meetings under our name in the West, is visiting meetings 
and Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity, [preceding] 
the sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting [Arch St.] 

—The Friend (Phila. ) 


Thomas Davidson, of Fritchley, England, and companion, 
after spending six weeks among Friends in North Carolina, 
left on the 2nd instant to visit Friends in Virginia. 
While in Carolina they visited Meetings in five counties, 
and visited near one hundred families. It is his prospect 
to |attend Philadelphia Yearly Meeting [Arch St.], in 
whose limits he is again laboring, and to visit some meet- 
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ings in the limits of Ohio [held at Barnesville] and New 
England Yearly Meetings. He expects to return to his 
home in England in the early part of Sixth month. 

—The Friend (Phila. ) 


Ward’s Lessons ‘‘on Morality,’’ (based on Dymond’s 
Essays) to which reference was made in a quotation in this 
column from The Friend (Phila.), are now on sale at 
Friends’ Bookstore, 304 Arch Street, Phila., price fifty 
cents. 


The time of holding Farmington Half-Yearly Meeting 
has been changed from the first Fourth to the first Sev- 
enth-day in Fifth and Tenth months. The riext is to be 
held at Orchard Park, Erie Co., N. Y., Seventh-day, Fifth 
month 4th. The Meeting of Minsters and Elders will be 
the day before at 2 p.m. 

WM. GREENE, Clerk. 


The next number of New York Friends’ Seminary-Lec- 
ture Course, Fourth month 27th, will be by Charles F. 
Underhill, a Shakespearian recital, ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’’ The lectures are at the school, 16th St. and 
Rutherfurd Place, at 8 p.m. 


The Friends’ Meeting at York, Pa., was attended, 
Fourth month 14th, by Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore. 
There was a good attendance of interested people. In the 
afternoon at 3 0’clock a large number of people again 
assembled in the quaint old meeting house when Dr. 
Holmes took for his text the opening thoughts in the first 
chapter of Genesis and dwelt at iength upon the creative 
power of faith. At the close of both meetings there 
seemed to be an unusual desire with many to linger for 
the friendly handshake, which fact is encouraging to us. 

B. K. C. 


Following is the substance of thoughts expressed by 
Edward Pennock in London Grove (Chester Co., Pa.) 
meeting First-day the 21st, as reported by a Friend: 

Altho the religion which we as Friends possess is not a 
religion of authority, altho we do not look to man and 
human help for truth and power to follow truth, yet we 
claim that our religion is a religion of the spirit, and 
that the source of strength is the spirit of the living God. 
Yet I think we also stand squarely upon the belief that 
the highest type of character which the world has yet 
seen is that which was shown by Jesus of Nazareth, and 
we accept him as a model toward which it is the end of 
our religion to attain. 

When we think of character, we are accustomed to call 
to mind Christian character. And if we look into the charac- 
ter and life of Christ, what help shall we find there toward 
the attainment of that character which is our ideal, If we 
shall follow aright the teachings and life of Jesus, we 
find that he laid Gown not a hard and fast set of rules, 
such as would apply to every incident of his career, yet, 
there were in his life and teachings, great principles, 
which were helps to him and will be to us. 

If we are to think, first what sin we are to avoid, and 
follow his life, we shall see that the only sin which he 
condemned was the sin of self-sufficiency, self-esteem and 
of Pharisaism. While the one thing which he exalted was 
the teachableness of the little child, it’s teachableness, 
eagerness, openmindedness and spontaneity; and these 
not as the goal, but as the key to the beginning of the 
growth of Christian character. The little child has not 
attained character, but is constantly making hopeful 
progress when in this teachable attitude. And so also the 
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prodigal son, who came in humility, and earnestness, re- 
ceived the greater blessing, whereas the elder brother had 
neither hope nor growth so much as the prodigal who gave 
himself wholly to his Father in true contrition. There- 
fore one need is a readiness to be taught, to receive and 
to follow the teaching. 

Then, too, there must be a faith in our character, that 
we shall be helped and carried along. Not simply humil- 
ity and an abject spirit alone, for that will result in dis- 
couragement and failure. But if we enter into the spirit 
rightly, humility will lead us into that stronger life which 
says, ‘‘The Father worketh in me for every 
good work.’’ 

Beyond this there is still another important element in 
the teachings of Jesus:—i. e. the appeal to the will. He 
says :—It is not the man who saith ‘‘Lord, Lord,’’ but the 
man who does the will. Those who ‘‘do the will of the 
Father, shall know of the doctrine.’’ The will to do; 
to go forward, to act in accordance with the faith we have 
is absolutely essential to this growth of our Christian char- 
acter. Conversions we hear of are simply a change of the 
will, a change of love. A turning of our will in the di- 
rection of righteousness. 

So thus the way of progress, is in the way of the child 
with its open-minded spirit of humility, with a confidence 
in the Father of our spirits, with a steadfast setting of 
our wills toward that which is highest and best, we shall 
thus grew into a higher development of a Christian charac - 
ter, and that growth is never to be finished. 


Visiting members of other Yearly Meetings observed to 
be in attendance at sessions of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(Arch St., Fourth month 15th-19th, 1907,) were: Thomas 
Davidson of Fritchley, and Thomas Cooper of New Barnet, 
England; John Marcussen of Denmark; Ida R. Chamness, 
Joshua P. Smith, and Thomas Blackburn of Iowa; Ben- 
jamin P. Brown and David F. White and wife from North 
Carolina; Timothy B. Hussey of Maine; Eley M. Chace 
of Providence, R. I.; Jemima D. White from Indiana; 
Cyrus Cooper and wife, Harry Moore, and Robert H. Smith 
from Salem, Ohio. 

—The Friend (Phila.). 


Nine members (of the London, England, branch of 
Friends: Fellowship Union) who are engaged in the visit- 
ing of the small meetings in and around London, spent the 
Easter week-end at Horsham, Sussex. Arriving on Satur- 
day, an Adult School meeting was held in the evening, and 
on Sunday the neighouring meetings of Caple, Ifield, and 
Thakeham each received two of our party, while there 
remained at Horsham. The mission meeting in the evening 
was given over to the trampers, several of whom took part. 
On Monday, the annual meeting of the Horsham Adult 
School was held in the evening, to which seven of the 
party stayed. We parted feeling that it had been a time 
of real fellowship, and renewed inspiration to go forward 
in the service of the Master. 

—The Friend (London). 


At the recent session of the Meeting for Sufferings (ex- 
ecutive committee of London Yearly Meeting) James 
Wood, of New York, (clerk of that Yearly Meeting which 
meets at 20th St., New York City and Glens Falls, N. Y.>) 
gave the Meeting a few particulars of the rise and work 
of the Five Years Meeting in the United States. Its value 
is largely in holding the Yearly Meetings together, and 
enabling the mtodo more efficient work in foreign missions, 
education, etc. Its powers are advisory only and not com- 
pulsory. It is endeavoring to work out the problem con- 
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fronting the whole Church of how to combine the unity of 
the faith with the liberty of the Spirit. Delegates are 
sent from all the Yearly Meetings that have united in the 
Uniform Discipline, and these have full powers in discus- 
sion and decision, whether that decision is reached by the 
sense of the Meeting, or, if necessary, by voting. Frater- 
nal delegates are appointed by Yearly Meetings not asso- 
ciated with the Five Years Meeting, and they also have 
full powers of discussion and decision, when the decision is 
arrived at in the ordinary way; but fraternal delegates are 
not permitted to vote, when voting is resorted to as a last 
resource, and the Yearly Meetings sending them are not 


in any way bound by any decisions of the Meeting. 
—The Friend (London). 


In the letter of a few weeks ago in the Intelligencer 
we were pleased to read of Asbury Park for next General 
Conference of Friends. I have been canvassing for a time 
amongst Friends within some 20 miles from our town, and 
find them to favor without a dissenting voice Ocean Grove 
next Asbury Park, and I hope the Committee will be able 
to make it feasible for one of these places. Would it not 
do to hold the Conference in Sixth month and could Ocean 
Grove be gotten some time in that month? I understood 
some time ago there was a large auditorium being built— 
or would soon be built in Atlantic City. If this is correct, 
why would that not be a likely place? There seems to be 
a desire to have the next Conference on the sea-shore, and 
members of about 15 Meetings in this part of the country 
desire to have it at some such place. The Meetings I have 
reference to are Oxford, Homeville, Pennsgrove, West 
Grove, London Grove, Christiana, Doe Run, ‘‘Penn Hill,’’ 
Little Britain, East and West Nottingham, Bart, New 
Garden, etc. All but four are tributary to Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, these four, to Baltimore. I, too, be- 
lieve one of the best General Conferences we have had was 
held at Asbury Park, yet all have been good valuable occa- 
sions for all and any who went with a searching spirit, ‘‘in 
His name.’’ 


The change in time of holding Philadeplhia Quarterly 
Meeting from Third-day to Seventh-day afternoon makes it 
feasible for out-of-town Friends and visiting Friends from 
other Quarterly Meetings to remain over for the First-day 
with Philadelphia Friends. The coming Quarterly Meeting 
will be on Seventh-day, Fifth month 4th, at 1 p. m. 

Members of the city meetings who are planning to enter- 
tain Friends at that time, and any out-of-town Friends who 
can arrange to take this opportunity of mingling in meet- 
ing and homes with Philadelphia Friends are asked to 
communicate beforehand with R. Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia. 


Barrels seem to come in very slowly just now, we are 
sorry to say, for our needs are as great as ever. But now 
that Spring is here, and the time has come for the over- 
hauling of last year’s clothing, we hope we shall be 
generously remembered with worn and out-grown garments. 
Nowhere, do we believe, they will do more good. If you 
haven’t cards, send for them, but don’t forget the barrels, 
please. 

; —Laing School Visitor. 


Three hundred and fifteen pupils registered, at Laing 
School (Abbie D. Munro) Third month, 1907. 


PHILADELPHIA’S ISOLATED MEMBERS. 


The monthly meetings belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting are requested to inform Elizabeth Lloyd of any 
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changes in the addresses of their isolated members, by the 
middle of next month, or as soon thereafter as possible. 
The following meetings did not send revised lists last year: 
Abington, Falls, Middletown, Bristol, Goshen, Centre, 
London Grove, Penn’s Grove, Burlington, Mount Holly, 
Haddonfield, Medford. 


QUARTERLY MEETING AT HOPEWELL, VA. 
The First-day meeting at Hopewell, Va., at the time of 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, in the Fifth month, had for a 
number of years been much disturbed by a disorderly 
crowd that was in the habit of gathering at that time. 
Various efforts to prevent such disturbance having proved 
fruitless, this meeting has been dropped for the past two 
years, and,in its stead, a meeting held at Winchester. 
Many Friends feel that perhaps now we can return to 
the old meeting place with impunity, so the meeting this 
year will be, as had been the custom for many gener- 
ations, in the old meeting house at Hopewell on Fifth 
month 19th. 
LEWIS PIDGEON, Clerk Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Fifth-day evening, Fourth month twenty-fifth, Leon 
H. Vincent delivered a lecture on the subject, ‘‘ Benjamin 
Franklin,’’ in Parrish Hall under the auspices of the College 
Lecture Committee. 

The Annual Sopohmore-Freshman Oratorical Contest will 
be held on Sixth-day evening of this week. The teams 
are as follows: Sophmores—Mary Comly, Murat L. John- 
son, Lizzie S. James, E. Carleten MacDowell, and Susanna 
Y. Willets; Freshman—Anna Campbell, Priscilla Goodwyn, 
Bertha B. Hepworth, Gurnod Jones, and Anne N. Pearson. 

At the dedication of a new Carnegie Library at Juniata 
College on the 18th of this month, the address of the day 
was made by President Swain. The President has also 
recently delivered an address before the students of the 
North East Manual Training School of Philadelphia. 

President Isaac Sharpless of Haverford College will 
deliver a lecture next First-day evening on ‘‘A Quaker 
Experiment in Government,’’ in Parrish Hall, at 7.30 P. 
M. under the auspices of the Young Friends’ Association. 
A large attendance is anticipated. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes spoke with great earnestness at 
meeting last First-day on ‘‘The Creative Power of Man.’’ 
He called attention to the fact that a great many things 
are true only when man believes that they are true, and 
that it is, therefore, of the utmost importance for man to 
have faith and continue to struggle toward righteousness, 
the goal of which has by no means yet been reached. 

Ase, '?P. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Seventh-day evening Fourth month 13th, the Students’ 
Christian Association was addressed by Robert Pyle, Jr., 
of West Grove, Pa., on the work at Woodbrooke. 

Dr Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore College, formerly 
a member of George School faculty, attended our Fourth- 
day evening meeting Fourth month 17th. He said, ‘‘Each 
individual creates a world of his own in which to live; 
some create a dollar world, others a college world, still 
others create a business world. There are so many different 
kinds of worlds that each one should choose his world with 
the greatest care.’’ 
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The combined oratorical contest, junior class and Swarth- 
more preliminary contest, was held Fourth month 20th, 
Thomas Briggs of Newtown, being the presiding officer. 

Program: Piano Duet, Mabel Wettling, Frances Smith; 
‘‘The Applachian American’’,Clyde W. Chase, Third year; 
‘‘The Betrayal of the Nations,’’ Alice M. Stover, Junior, 
‘The Education of the Negro,’’ J. Augustus Cadwallader; 
Third year; ‘‘John Burroughs and the Spirit of Nature,’’ 
Lewis B. Walton, Junior; Piano solo, Gordon H. Graves; 
‘*St. Thomas a Becket,’’ Lydia E. Lippincott, Junior; 
‘*The Open Door of the South,’’ Albert W. Hogeland, 
Senior; ‘‘Russian Liberty and the Douma,’’ Mary H. 
Hannum, Senior; ‘‘Industrial Democracy,’’ William L. 
Jenkins, Senior; Song, Senior Quartette; Piano solo, 
Marguerite Hibbs. The judges, Theodore C. Search and 
Emily I. Parker of Newtown, and A. W. Lauber of George 
School, decided: Lydia E, Lippincott the winner of the 
junior contest and the recipient of the Alumni prize, and 
Albert W. Hogeland the winner of the school contest to 
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represent George School at the Inter-scholastic Contest 
to be held at Swarthmore, Fifth month 4th. H. B. K. 


CONFERENCE ON FRIENDLY EDUCATION. 


The Spring Conference of the Association of Friends’ 
Schools will be held in Parrish Hall, on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month twenty-seventh, and all interested in educa- 
tional work are cordially invited to attend, The chief 
address of the day will be delivered at the afternoon ses- 
sion at 2.00 P. M. by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, of Washington, D. C., who 
will speak on the subject ‘‘The Educational Ladder.’’ 

At the morning session two general subjects are sched- 
uled for discussion, ‘‘The Value of Higher Education,’’ 
and ‘‘The Present method of Granting Rebates to Friends’ 
Children in Friends’ Schools. J. Russell Smith, Horace 
Roberts, Arthur C. Smedley, Rowland Comly, Henrietta 
Josephine Meeteer, Caroline Walter, and Herschel A. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


4th mo, 27th (7th day).—Regular 
meeting of Philadelphia Yearly 
meeting Philanthropic Committee in 
Room No. 1, 15th and Race Streets, 
at 1.30 p.m. The various sub-com- 
mittees will meet during the morning. 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day).—New York 
Friends’ Seminary Lecture—at the 
meeting house, E, 15th St. and Ruth- 
erford Place, at 8 p.m, Charles F. 
Underhill, reading ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice.’’ 


4th mo. 27th (7th-day). — Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting, at Scipio, N. Y.; 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
at 10.30 a.m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before, at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 27th (7th-day) .—Conference 
Association Friends’ Schools (New 
York, Baltimore, Philadelphia), 
Swarthmore; morning session, discus- 
sion on ‘‘How Higher Education Pays: 
In Business, on the Farm, in the 
Home’’ and on ‘‘Better Use of 
Scholarship Funds and Rebates in 
Favor of Friends’ Children.’’ 

Afternoon address by the United 
States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
E. E. Brown, on ‘‘The Educational 
Ladder.’’ 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day).— Bucks 
First-day School Union, at Langhorne 
Meeting House. Afternoon session to 
be addressed by Eleanor Wood on the 
subject: ‘‘ The Teaching of the Bible 
in the Light of Modern Research.’’ 

4th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Western 
First-day School Union held at London 
Grove, Pa., at 10 a.m. Paper by 


Arthur M. Dewees, ‘‘ Possibilities of 
a Friends’ First-day School.’’ Ad- 
dress by Jane P. Rushmore, 
Teaching Method of Jesus.’’ 


4th mo. 27th (7th day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, 106 Schermorhorn 
Street, Brooklyn, at 10.30 a. m. Mrs. 
Ella A. Boole, of the W. C, T. U., 
will speak on Temperance at 2.30 p.m. 

4th mo. 28th (1st day).—Hockessin 
Young Friends’ Association at the 
home of T. Elwood Marshall at 2.30 
p.m. Arthur Dewees is expected to 
be present. 


4th mo. 


| 


‘‘The | 





Green St. Monthly Meeting Commit- 
tee, at 10.30 a.m. 

4th mo. 28th (ist-day).—Swarth- 
more College. Lecture on Quakerism, 
in Parish Hall, at 7.30 p.m. ‘‘A 


| Quaker Experiment in Government,’’ 
| by Dr. Alfred Sharpless, President of 


| lyn (Schermerhorn St.), 


28th (lst-day).—London | 


Grove Friends’ Association to meet at | 


the Meeting house at London Grove, 
at 3 p.m. Address by Rufus M. 
Jones, on ‘‘The Message of Quakerism 
to the Twentieth Century.’’ 

4th mo. 28 (lst-day).—Bible study 
class at Merchantville, N. J. (Collins 
and Pancoast’s Hall), at 3 p.m. 


4th mo. 28th (list-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association. 

4th mo. 28th (ist-day). — Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia, Junior Conference 
at 9.45 a.m. ‘“‘The Kingdom of 
Heaven.’’ ‘‘The Parable of the Tal- 
ents.’’ 

4th mo. 28th (l1st-day). — London 
Grove, Pa., Friends‘ Association, at 
the meeting house. Rufus M. Jones 
will deliver an address on ‘‘The Mes- 
sage of Quakerism to the Twentieth 
Century.’’ 

4th mo. 28th (lst-day).—Haverford 
meeting attended by Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
cluding Mary H. Whitson, Beulah K. 
Pearson, 
Hampersoomian, Mary A. Gilby, Anna 
K. Way, at°10 a.m. Take Market 
St. trolley at 68rd St., then Ardmore 
trolley to Cassatt. 

4th mo. 28th (1st-day).—Frankford, 
Rhiladelphia, meeting (Unity and 


Walnut Sts.), attended by members of | 


| Neb., at 10 a.m.; 


in- 


Rachel G. Chandler, James | 


Haverford College. 

4th mo. 28th (lst-day). — Young 
Friends’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, at the meeting house, Brook- 
at 8 p.m. 
‘*Great World Movements and Their 
Enduring Influences — Organization.’’ 
Paper by Clarence P. Browning. 

4th mo. 29th (2nd-day).—Nebraska 
Half - Yearly Meeting, at Lincoln, 
Ministers and El- 
ders 7th-day before, at 2 p. m. ; 
meeting for worship First-day at 11 
a.m., at close of which Lincoln 
Friends’ Association will meet ; Youths’ 
Meeting, First-day, at 3 p.m. 





Absolutely Pure 
A Cream of Tartar Powder, 


free from alum or phos=- 
phatic acid 


Makes Home Baking Easy 
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Norris, are among the principal speakers who will lead 
the discussions. 
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123d, St., New York City. Application should be made 


| as soon as possible, and should state all nceessary par- 


| ticulars. 


MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 

A meeting of the Central Committee of Friends General 
Conference will be held at Asbury Park, N. J., on the 
29th and 30th of Sixth month. 

A general invitation is extended to Friends to attend 
these sessions, the first one of which will begin at 2 P. M. 


It is hoped that there will be a full attendance of the 
members of the Central Committee.: Asbury Park has 
been chosen as a meeting place because it is easy of access 
to the most of the members, and a full attendance is 
desired in order that the important matters that will come 
up for consideration and decision may receive the attention 
that is due them. 


on the 29th (Sixth-day). 
Park View Hotel. 


50 cents extra for each person. 
modations should address Harry A. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
325 Swede St., Norristown, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. THOMAS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
106 Market Street, Camden, N. J. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


- ./623 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, ; 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


Estates settled in one year 
DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, Lawyer 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Bad Debts Collected for 10 per cent. 


JOHN B. MARTIN 
UNDERTAKER 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Licensed in Pennsylvania 
Telephones : D. & A., 13 
Delmarvia & Keystone, 20-13 


The California Legislature has voted 
in favor of full suffrage for women, 
the vote standing 19 to 15 in the Senate 
and 47 to 28 in the Assembly. Many 
organizations of women petitioned for 
the measure, and four of the five 
political parties of California this 
year put woman suffrage planks in 
their State platforms. 


Like the Kingdom of Heaven, the foun- 
tain of youth is within us; 

If we seek it elsewhere, old shall we 
grow in the search. 


—Longfellow. 


Headquarters will be at the 
The rates offered are, $1.50 per day 
for one in a room, and $2.00 for two; rooms 
All who desire accom- 


Hawkins, 373 West 


with baths | . 
| time. 


Secretary. 


4th mo. 30th (3rd-day)—Concord 
Qnarterly Meeting, at Wilmington, 
Del. (4th and West Sts.), at 10 a.m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 
2 p.m, 

5th mo. Ist (4th day).—Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting at Amawalk, N.Y., 
at 11 a. m.; Ministers and Elders, 
day before at 2.30 p. m. Trains leave 
155th Street and 8th Ave., N. Y. C. at 
8.15 a. m. Elmsford, 9.02 a. m. Mill- 
wood, 9.28 a. m. Carriages will meet 
train at Amawalk on Fourth-day at 
9.50 a. m. and Yorktown Heights on 
Third-day at 9.46 and 11.30 a. m. 
Yorktown Heights local leaves 155th 
Street at 9.55.a.m. Joel Borton has 
prospect of attending. Subject of 
meeting Fourth-day afternoon, ‘‘What 
the Home Owes to the Child.’’ e 

5th mo. 4th (7th-day). 
Half - Yearly Meeting, 
Park, N. Y. 


5th mo. 4th (7th-day). 
phia Quarterly Meeting, at Race 
Street, at 1 p.m.; Ministers and 
Elders, 2nd-day following, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 5th (lst-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Friends, Home for Chil- 
dren, 4011 Aspen St., Wast Philadel- 
phia, at 3 p.m. 

5th mo. 5th (1st.day).—Meeting of 
Friends at home of Miss Annie Griffen, 
39 South Lexington Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y., at 11 a.m. 


5th mo. 5th (ist-day).—At Chiches- 
ter, Delaware County, Pa,, at-3 p.m., 
a circular meeting, under care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

5th mo. 5th (lst-day).—Henry W. 
Wilbur expects to attend Merion Meet- 
ing at 10.30 a.m. Train leaves Broad 
Street for Narberth Station at 9.45. 


5th mo. 6th (2nd-day). 
ners, Half-Yearly Meeting, at Pough- 


Farmington 
at Orchard 


Philadel- 


keepsie, N. Y., at 11 a.m.; Ministers 


and Elders, 7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 
John J. Cornell has a prospect of 
attending. 


BERTHA BROOMELL, 


Nine Part- | 


Members who find that they are unable to attend, are 
requested to obtain the consent of persons to act in their 
places, and these will be welcomed as members for the 


O. EDWARD JANNEY, 
Chairman. 


5th mo. 9th (5th day).—Shrewsbury 
and Plainfield Half Yearly Meeting, at 
Shrewsbury, N. J., at ll a.m. Min- 
isters and Elders, day after, at 9.30 
a.m. 

5th mo. 9th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Horsham, Pa., 
at 10 a.m. Ministers and Elders, day 
before, at 11 a.m. 

5th mo. llth (7th-day).— Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at West (near Al- 
liance), O., at lla.m. Ministers and 
Elders, same day, at 10 a.m. 

4th mo. llth (7th-day).—Miami 
Quarterly Meeting, at Waynesville, 
O., at 10.a.m. (standard time)* Min- 
isters and Elders, day before, at 2 
p.m. 

5th mo. 18th (2d-day).—Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, at Race Street 


Meeting house, Philadelphia, at 10 


to buy Roses 


A beautiful bed of fragrant roses this season — 
success is insured. Your money back on every 
rose that doesn’t bloom by October 15th. 

Throw away your old-time fears, and get all 
the roses you want, without risking a cent — roses 
of the finest quality, on which we have centered 
48 years of knowledge and experience, and have 
done this one thing well. That's the reason we 
can guarantee them. 

This is the most unusual rose-offer ever mace: 


12 Roses for $1 


Every one guaranteed to bloom this season — such favorites 
as Pink Maman Cochet, Baby Rambler, Clotilde Soupert, the 
fine new rose, Madam Marlitt and others of our selection — 
all labeled, guaranteed, and sent postpai:|, for less than % 
apiece. Order now. Stock is limited. We send them any 
time you say. 

Writeto-day for our new free Floral Guide of roses and hundreds 
of other choice plants—a practical and helpful 136-page book. 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY 
Growers of the best roses in America 
Box 7, West Grove, Pa. 





